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allied, the Waterlows, four generations ago, set up a first printing
works in Peckham. This grew rapidly. My great-uncle, Sir
Sidney Waterlow, quarrelled with my grandfather Alfred ; and
it wasfdecidcd to break the firm into two entities. While Sidney
kept-the home, Alfred took the foreign and colonial business.
But while the home business developed tremendously in power
and importance, with very substantial Government contracts in
the printing of stamps and bank-notes, the firm of Waterlow
Brothers and Layton gradually declined. It was not until my
cousin William Alfred Waterlow, who had been a solicitor, took
charge of the business in Upper Thames Street, that fresh vigour
was instilled into the business.

By tremendous hard work and personal frugality he raised it
to a position of importance equal with that of the firm of Water-
low and Sons. Within twenty years, he amalgamated the two
businesses, and became Chairman of the Board of Directors,
subsequently retiring and crowning his achievement, while still
a young man, as the second Waterlow to occupy the dignity of
Lord Mayor of the City of London.

I scarcely remember my father. For two years before his death
he had suffered from a complete break-down, and while he was
mostly in a nursing home and seldom with us, my mother lived
in the rambling vicarage of Southborough, which possessed a
peahen in the garden, a bird which evoked the most awful noises-
Then we were in Tunbridgc Wells and at Cowden, a charming
village in Sussex, and at Bournemouth.

But of those earliest impressions I recollect the oddest collection.
At Cowden I threw a stone into a wasps5 nest, and escaped with
one sting, while my unfortunate brothers received the full force
of the rage of the angered insects. One of the gardeners at Great
Doods hiccupped loudly in the presence of my nurse, and very
properly and politely added, " Pardon." His name, appro-
priately enough, was Broomcr, and the expression "Broomcr
said pardon " lingered for many years as the formal apology of
our youth in each and every delinquency.

I was photographed before a bowl of goldfish, with my two
brothers, each of us crowned with round astrakhan caps, the
same which were worn one winter when we skated over the frozen
pools in the roads, accompanying my father to church. And on
my birthday, 20th January, he gave me a pond of japanned tin
with a magnet which drew along half-submerged fish, a great
delight. And there was a governess with a Grcuze-like face, a